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Beethoveniana. 


The articles of which the following is the first 
have heen communicated to the Musikalische Zeitung 
of Leipsie by Herr Nottebohm, of Vienna, who is 
well known as a profound and exact student of Beet- 
hoven. Mr. Nottebohm has devoted himself for 
many years to the exploration of Beethoven’s sketch- 
books, of one of which he has published a reprint, 
accompanied by many useful and interesting com- 
ments,* and these articles hid fair to be a worthy 
continuation of that work, and of the new edition of 
Brietkopf and Hiirtel’s Thematic Catalogue of Beet- 
hoven’s works (1868), edited by Mr. Nottebohm, with 
many addition, and a most important contribution 
to the literature of the subject. [G.] 


I.—OVERTURE IN C MAJOR—OP. 115. 


The Overture, Op. 115, is oceasionally men- 
tioned in catalogues and concert programmes 
under the title “ Ouverture zur Namensfeier.” 
The question arises: What right has it to this 
title? The original mauuscript in the imperial 
library at Vienna bears the superscription : ‘Ou- 
verture von Lv Bthven am ersten Weinmonath, 
1814—ahends zum Namenstag unsers Kaisers ;” 
from which it appears that the overture was writ- 
ten for the Festival of the Emperor’s Name-day, 
and intended to be performed on that occasion. 
It was not, however, performed either on the 4th 
October, 1814, the name-day of the Emperor 
1 rancis IT, or on the eve of that day; but on the 
25th December, 1815, at a concert in the Great 
Redoutensaal, for the benefit of the City Hospi- 
tal of St. Marx, on which occasion it was an- 
nounced merely as “an Overture.” 

The following is an exact copy of the pro- 
pramme, from which it will be seen that there is 
no indication of the overture having any relation 
to the Emperor’s, or any other name-day : 

“Die dabei vorkommenden Musikstiicke sind simmtlich von 

* der composition des Herrn van Beethoven, und bestehen: 

1. Aus einer neuen Ouverture, 

2. Aus einen neuen Chor uber Goethe’s Gedicht: die 
Meerestille, und 

8. Aus dem grossen Oratorium: Christus am Oelberge.”’ ¢ 

It was performed for the second and third time 
under the direction of Hiinsel on the 16th and 
23d April, 1818, at two musical evenings given 
by Messrs. Moscheles, Giuliani, and Mayseder. 
Upon the former of these the Leipsic Allgemeine 
Musikalische Zeitung, for 1818, p. 150, remarks— 
“The concert opened with a new overture, by 
Herr L. van Beethoven, which has only been 
given once before in public ;” and at a later date 
(p- 174) dpropos to the two concerts, “The very 
beautiful and spirited new overture by Beetho- 
ven delighted all the connoisseurs.” Schindler 
in his Biography, third edition, I. 248, and II. 
153, says, that ‘on the 10th May, 1818, this over- 
ture was performed for the second time in a con- 
cert of Messrs. Mayseder, Moscheles, and Giuli- 
ani, under the title of d la Chasse (Schindler’s 
date is evidently wrong, but this by the way); 
Beethoven,” he continues, “enquired the reason 
of the title and who had permitted it, but upon 
this subject nothing satisfactory could be discov- 
ered, each of the persons concerned laying the 
responsibility upon the other. In the catalogue 


_* Ein Skizzenbuch von Beethoven: beschriehen und in Aus- 
aiigen dargestellt, Breitkopf und Hurtel. 1865. 

t The “Wiener Zeitung.” of Jan. 6, 1816. in its notice of 
this concert remarks that ‘‘Wranitsky eonducted and Umlauf 
was at the piano.” Why should Umiauf or any one else have 
been at the piane ? Schindler (I. 248), says that Opp. 112 
(“‘Meerestille’’?) and 115, were first performed with the ‘Oel- 
berge.” on Christmas day, 1815, under the personal conduct 
ot Sesthoven pimeelt. A report of the performance will be 
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of Breitkopf and Hiirtel, the overture is entitled 
Namensfeier, probably because it was performed 
for the first time on Christmas day.” On read- 
ing this passage it is necessary to remember that 
Schindler had no knowledge of the inscription 
quoted above from the original manuscript. 

After this the overture was performed on the 
6th Dee. 1818, in a concert by the brothers 
Wrantsky, in the criticisms upon which concert 
it is called Jagdouverture. Before leaving this 
part of the subject, we may mention that in the 
correspondence from Vienna, in the Leipsic All- 
gemeine Musikalische Zeitung for 1819, p. 72, we 
find the following : “Beethoven’s so-called Jagd- 
ouverture gave the same delight to its friends 
that it has always hitherto done.” In Paris it 
appeared under the title of Za Chasse, grande 
ouverture en Ut, &e. 

The work was published by Beethoven himself 
(Steiner, Vienna), under the title, Grosse Ouver- 
ture in C dur, gedichtet fiir grosses Orchester und 
Seiner Durchlaucht dem Fiirsten und Herrn 
Anton Heinrich Radzivil, &e:, gewidmet, §c. As 
a proof that Schindler is incorrect in stating (IT. 
123) that the work did not appear till after Beet- 
hoven’s death, we may mention that in the tenth 
number of Cecilia (August, 1825) mention is 
made of “Beethoven’s overture Op. 115, lately 
published by Steiner in Vienna.” A further 
notice appears in the 17th number of the same 
magazine (July, 1826). 

These dates show unmistakably that if Beet- 
hoven did originally write the overture for the 
Emperor’s name-day, he at a later period relin- 
quished all indication of sucha thing. The over- 
ture therefore can make no pretence to the title, 
zur Namensfeier. 

The question still remains, Is there anything 
in its origin to entitle it to that designation ? 
Was it written for any special occasion or was it 
not? Is there, for instance, any truth in the 
tradition that the two quavers which so often re- 


cur, are meant to express the word “viva”? We 
think not, and the following are our grounds for 
so doing :— 

The first sketches for any composition contain- 
ing a subject which is also employed in this over- 
ture, are found on loose sheets belonging at latest 
to the year 1811. It is a composition which 
Beethoven evidently intended to complete, and 
he has commenced writing it in score. What it 
would ultimately have been there is nothing to 
tell, as a few sheets only are in existence, and 
the score contains but one part (evidently the 
first violin) written on the top as follows :— 
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The remaining staves were left blank at the 
time, and have been subsequently filled up by 
Beethoven with other matter—sketches for the 


finale in King Stephen, and for the overture and 


other numbers in the Ruins of Athens, excepting 
the Turkish March, and the wind music behind 
the scenes. 

It will be remembered that King Stephen and 
the Ruins of Athens were written in ‘1811, and 
first performed at Pesth on February 9, 1812. 

At a later period Beethoven resumed his first 
intention, though in a different manner from that 
in which he commenced, but before examining 
this it may be well to mention that Fischenich, 
writing from Bonn to Schiller’s sister, Charlotte, 
about Beethoven, on the 26th January, 1793, 
says :—he intends to compose Schiller’s Freude 
verse by verse;”—from which it is evident that 
Beethoven even at that early date, had the in- 
tention of setting Schiller’s Ode to Joy to music. 
The sketch books contain continual references to 
such a composition, but the intention was never 
realized until the finale of the Ninth Symphony, 
in 1823. 

In a sketch-book chiefly occupied with notes 
for the seventh and eighth symphonies, which 
Beethoven had with him at the Bohemian Baths, 
in the summer of 1812, and which is now in the 
possession of the representatives of the late Gus- 
tav Petter of Vienna, we find in the midst of the 
sketches for the first and last movements of the 
Eighth symphony, the following words :—Freude 
schiner Giétterfunken Tochter Overture ausarbei- 
ten ;” and two pages later a sketch, of which the 
following is an exact transcript :-— 
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From these sketches, there can be no doubt 
that the subjects of the chief and middle por- 
tions of the overture, Op. 115, were intended to 
be vsed to the text of Schiller’s ode. 

The reaarks interspersed in the above sketches 
show, first. that it was not Beethoven’s intention 
to set the whole poem; and secondly, that the 
form he intended it to take was that of an over- 
ture; but it is not easy to see how it was possi- 
ble without injury to the poem, to reject those 
stanzas in which Schiller rises to sublimity, as 
for instance— 


“Thr etiirazt nieder, Millionen? 
Alindest du dein schipfer, Welt?” 


or on the other hand, how those stanzas were to 
he composed with the others into a consistent 
whole. Nor is it clear how the necessary vocal 
element for the illustration of the text could be 
infused into subjects of so eminently instrumental 
a character as those just quoted. Whether these 
considerations oveurred to the composer or not, 
it is enough for us to know that the piece was 
never carried out according to this conception. 
In fact the attempt divided itself into two por- 
tions. Schiller’s words assumed the necessary 
form, some ten years later, in the finale to the 
Ninth symphony, which is an extended system 
of variations, and of double counterpoint based 
on simple and broad foundations, giving opportu- 
nity at once for the greatest contrast and the 
greatest variety. With regard to the purely in- 
strumental part, the “joy” which was inherent 
in it required a definite occasion to bring it to 
its proper development, and this may have been 
supplied either by the approaching Name-day, or 
by the prospect of a performance of the work. 
In this way its completion was hastened. Sooner 
or later some ovcasion was sure to arise for the 
production of the work. Thus the Overture, 
Opus 115, was neither in origin nor intention 
composed for any special occasion, but is the re- 
sult of a study for the finale of the Ninth Sym- 
phony. 

It is now easy to understand why Beethoven 
protested against the title, & /a Chasse, and why 
both at the performance and in publication he 
allowed the overture to appear without any spe- 
cial title at all. 

Before closing these remarks we would men- 
tion that, in a sketch-book belonging to the year 
1814, and containing notes for this overture, the 
principal subject of the al/egro appears, as in the 
quotations already made, in 3-4 time. 





A Father of Opera. 


Jean Baptiste de Lulh, the eminent French 
musician and composer, was born in Florence in 
16383. 
his birth; but not until an old shoemaker had 
taught him how to play the guitar. Ile was 
brought to Paris by the Chevalier de Guise, and 
presented by him to the Princess de Montpen- 
sier; for he had promised to bring her back a 
little boy from Ttaly. Subsequent history justi- 
fied the selection the Chevalier had made ; but 
at that time slight regard was paid to the foreign 
child, and he was sent into Mademoiselle’s kitch- 
en. Engaged in menial offices, he found recrea- 
tion and delight in music. He purchased a cheap 
and broken-down violin, with which he made 
unto himself sweet music. It soon came to be 
known that the Italian boy could play skilfully. 
Ihe Princess was told the story of it. She heard 
him, and preferred him in her corps of musicians. 
But Luli was ungrateful. Tle spoke evil things 
of the Princess, and published verses reflecting 
injurionsly upon her. He was dismissed, and 
from that time the vices of his Southern nature 
grew and strengthened themselves with the 
growth of his unrivalled talents. 

He did not long remain without employment. 
The time was singularly favorable for the rapid 
rise of genius, and Lulli hastened to introduce 
himself to roval notice. He knew that if he 
could secure the king’s favor he might defy com- 
petition, For it was the time of Louis XIV.— 
that bad and brilliant time, when great and illus- 
trious thinkers engaged in miserable rivalry for 
for the sordid favors of the court, and beauty of 


When a mere child, he left the land of 
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form and expression was held to be of move val- 
ue than the discovery of truth. 
the patron of literary and artistic talent. The 
national intellect was enslaved and impoverished 
under the closest system of protection. To be 
recognized by the monarch was the only avenue 
to distinction. Lulli’s first step was to obtain a 
position in the King’s band of violins. From that 
time he enjoyed uninterrupted success. He set 
himself vigorously to work as a composer. He 
trained a new band of violins, which rapidly be- 
came the best band in France, and he had not 
then completed his twentieth year. He took a 
leading part in the games which the King fur- 
nished to the people. The airs de ballet, to 
which the King danced, were composed by him. 
He was introduced to Moliére, as great in France 
as Shakespeare in England, and wrote the airs 
for his comedies. Moliére would employ no oth- 
er pen than his. In return, Moliére wrote parts 
for Lulli; and Lulli went upon the stage asa 
comedian and danseur. He played Pourceaug- 
nac in 1669, and, in his flight from the doctors, 


jumped boldly in among the orchestra, smashing 


instruments, and causing consternation among the 
musicians, to the great delight of the King and 
spectators. No music pleased as did his. The 
King would listen to no other. Mme. de Sevigne 
could find no adequate expression for her admira- 
tion but in tears. “She could not think there 
was any other music in the heavens.” 

The King was no niggard in the bestowal of 
his favors. He showered goodness on his favor- 
ite, and the favorite got rich and saucy. He was 
naturalized as a French subject. Letters parent 
authorized kim to found at Paris a Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, out of which grew the Erench 
Opera, which Cardinal Mazarin had attempted to 
establish, but unsuccessfully. His work was im- 
mense, and his success amazing. THe brought 
together and trained the actors and actresses, he 
re-organized the ballet, and established the or- 
chestra, which up to that time had no existence. 
He was director of the theatre, manager, master 
of the ballet, composer of the music; and he had 
besides to preside over the complicated machine- 
ry for giving due and adequate representation to 
the compositions of his genius, Nineteen operas 
of his have come down to us, and are still high 
in the estimation of connoisseurs. Quinault, the 
unrivalled poet of French music, whose lines 
were already music before they came to the com- 
poser’s hand, worked in partnership with Lulli. 
The method of mutual work was this: Quinault 
drew up sketches of operas, and laid them before 
the King, who selected one. Lulli studied the 
sketch plan, and made himself acquainted with 
it. He then wrote the music with variations, put 
in the dances and composed the overture, while 
the poet versified the piece. When Quinault had 
finished he read his work to the French Acade- 
my, and made such corrections in it as were sug- 
gested to him by that learned and cultivated 
body. If Lulli was satisfied with the poem, he 
wrote off the melody and the bass, and tossed the 
sheets, still wet, to his pupils, Lalonette and Co- 
lasse, who inserted the orchestral parts; for Lulli 
deeply detested the manual labor of composition. 
Then the piece was ready for representation. 

Lulli was much sought after. His wit was bold 
and vagrant, and many noble men and women 
visited at his house and sat with him while he 
worked. Before the production of “ Armide,” 
one of his operas, he was very sick. His confessor 
insisted that he should burn the score of the ope- 
ra, or he would not give him absolution. For at 
that time Romanism was at war with the thea- 
tre, and all professional actors were pronounced 
to be in a condition of mortal sin, and doomed, 
if they died in their profession, to eternal perdi- 
tion. Lulli bought his absolution by apparent 
compliance. The Prince of Condi, who was vis- 
iting him the same day, said to him, “Baptiste, 
Baptiste, have vou destroyed so valuable a work ?” 
“Never mind,” said the patient, “I knew 
what [ was about; I have another copy.” 
Sometimes his brusquerie paid seant respect to 
exalted people. At one of the plays given ly 
the court, the King was wearied with the time 
spent in preparation, and sent to say so. Lalli 


The King was | 





replied, “The King is master here; he may wea- 
ry himself as much as he chooses.” 

Lulli died in 1687, in the fifty-fifth year of his 
age, His character has been much aspersed. 
He is represented as a low. grovelling, mean 
courtier, selfish and jealous, brutal and insolent 
to those beneath him. It is said that he made 
use of his position at court to ruin and humble 
every artist that stood in his way, or seemed like- 
ly to attract the Roval attention; that he per- 
sistently persecuted Cawbert and Bernier, and 
drove his pupil Lalonette from the orchestra be- 
cause he acknowledged himself the author of an 
incomparable piece of music. He is described 
as a little creature of shabby appearance and 
slovenly gait. His eyes, sma! and piercing, were 
edged with a red-ochreish color, and shone with 
a dim lustre, betraying no less malice than spirit. 
A mocking leering expression sat upon his fea- 
tures, and eager restless movements domineered 
in his manner. The same unfriendly hand states 
that he was feared for his cleverness and cun- 
ning, and died unregretted. 

But such a portrait of Lulli mnst be received 
with great caution. It is drawn in anger, and 
by an enemy. No doubt he was ambitious, un- 
scrupulous, avaricious; but, like most men, he 
had some redeeming qualities. Besides outwit- 
ting the priests, he was a good husband and a 
good father, and his wife had no fault to find 
with him. He labored incessantly, not, as we 
believe, because he loved money and loved pow- 
er, but from a pure love of work for its own sake. 
He belonged to that hierarchy of talent to whom 
work is meat and drink—and idleness degrada- 
tion. He married Madeline Lambert who brought 
him a substantial dowry. It was a happy mar- 
riage. Lulli knew how to make money, and 
Madame at home knew how to turn it to good 
account. Tis houses, of which he, had several 
in Paris, were remarkable for their good man- 
agement. Without waste and without sumptu- 
ousness of living there was no penuriousness. 
He had three sons, two of whom, with less suc- 
cess, followed their father’s profession. He died 
enormously rich, 630,000 livres of gold being 
found in his possession. 

As a musician, Lulli was celebrated for the 
versatility of his genius; operas, symphonies, airs 
de ballet, occasional pieces, variations, Miséreres, 
Liberas, Jubilates, Te Deums—all were familiar, 
easy work to him. But his fame chiefly reposes 
on the music of his operas and lyrical tragedies, 
which appeared in quick succession from the es- 
tablishment of the French opera in 1672 to his 
death, fifteen years afterwards. If we compare 
his style with that of the great Italian musicians 
of his time, we shall find nothing at first sight 
which does not belong to them in common. 
The choruses and the system of iustrumentation 
recall the manner of Carissimi; the airs are 
copied from Cavalli; but we do find a differ- 
ence in the strength of the dramatic passion which 
lives in and animates his compositions. It was 
the passion of his southern nature, breathing of 
the vines, and glory, and gloom of Italy; the 
power of forcible expression, of deep feeling 


that gave his works their lasting strength and 
hold over men’s hearts. They were the first 


fruits of true, noble art in France. Rameau, 
who came after him, with all his power, could 
not drive from the stage the works of his fore- 
runner. It required no less than the sublime in- 
spirations of Gluck to shatter the foundations of 
that great popularity. The last representation 
of an opera of Lulli’s (“Theseus”) was given in 
1778. It was then 103 years since it had first 
appeared on the stage. In the same year were 
plaved™The Armide,” “Iphigéne,” and *Orphée,” 
of Gluck, and the “Roland” of Piceini. In such 
imposing company were celebrated the musical 
obsequies of the founder of the French opera. 
Lulli’s works have their defects, and modern 
connoisseurship may smile disdainfully at the 
mention of his name. But be that as it may, 
the strains that he propounded struck a chord 
that vibrated through the land, and for more 
than a generation they were known and loved by 
a people elucated, susceptible and discrimina- 
ting. He wielded a magician’s power in the 
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neness, strength and quality of his expression, 
though he was open to censure for his lame peri- 
ods, his instrumentation, feeble at times, his halt- 
ing finales, and the undue repetition of melodi- 
ous phrases.—Peoples’ Magazine. 





Bach’s Passion Music. 


Bach wrote five oratorios, called Passions. Of the 
five, three are probably all that exist; and of the 
three, only two are printed and accessible. These 
two are “the Passion according to St. John,” and 
that “according to St. Matthew.” The latter is te 
more important of the two, and probably the later ; 
on the whole, it is the greatest work of the author. 
By a Passion is meant an oratorio which has for its 
subject the transactions of the last hours of the life 
of our Saviour. It has been the custom in the Prot- 
estant churches of Germany, ever since they existed, 
to perform a piece of music on the high festivals and 
solemn ecclesiastical days, as part of the religious 
service proper to the day—a enstom probably origi- 
nating in the “Mysteries” or Sacred Plays, common 
in medixval times, and which still survive in the 
Marionétte dramas annually played in the churches of 
the south of France and of Lombardy. On Good 
Fridays, the History of the Passion and Death of the 
Saviour would naturally be chosen as a subject of 
such a solemn music. In these compositions, the 
narrative of one of the Evangelists was taken, and 
delivered continuously in recitative by a solo voice, 
and the story was interrupted by verses, sung by the 
congregation, out of the Hymns appropriate to the 
occasion, drawn from the yast Hymnology in which 
Germany is so rich, set to those Chorales which form 
at once so individual and so interesting a part of her 
musical literaturey This is exactly the method fol- 
lowed in the earliest Passion known, the date of 
which is 1573. By degrees, howevey, the strict and 
simply didactic form of the composition was much 
departed from; meditative and devotional poctry 
hearing on the subject was interpolated, and the Cho- 
rals were treated in a more scientific manner, or 
were varied in harmony, so as to lose the congrega- 
tional character which they originally had. These 
changes were gradually introduced by the great mas- 
ters of the German School, Keiser, Mattheson, Tele- 
mann, Graun: names strange to English ears, but in 
their own land highly honored; all of whom tried 
their highest flights in Passion-music. But the Mat- 
thew Passion of Bach far excels any of these works 
in dramatic power, and it would be perhaps impossi- 
ble for anything to be acted with more effect if the 
solemn nature of the subject admitted of such a mode 
of performance. 

The ignorance which exists with regard to all but 
a small proportion of the compositions of Bach, is 
truly remarkable. Besides more than 200 works for 
the organ ; as many for the clavier solo; 30 for the 
orchestra; between 20 and 30 for the clavier and or- 
chestra, including concertos for 3 or 4 pianos—be- 
sides all these, he left behind him no less than 250 
great vocal works ; Masses, Passions, Magnificats, 
Motets, and Cantatas or Anthems, containing music 
of the loftiest, alternating with the sweetest and most 
plaintive character. | Many of these works are print- 
el and to be had. They are of all kinds, severe an! 
pleasing, easy and difficult. ‘There is, therefore, no 
excuse for continued neglect of these great treasures. 
Let it cease to be the rule, that whenever a work of 
Bach is to be produced, the most difficult, harsh, and 
crude thing obtainable is chosen—let that false no- 
tion die, that he wrote nothing but difficulties, and 
that as long as his fugues were correct, he cared for 
nothing else. 





Organs in England. 
{From the ‘Orchestra,’ Oct. 29.) 
I. Tue OrGan anp THE ORGAN PLAYER. 


In after days these present will be signalized as 
the times for new organs. Never before in the his- 
tory of this country have so many organs been erect- 
ed in so short a time. Every new church and every 
nw chapel, whether in connection with the estab- 
lishment or outside it, has its organ; the instrument 
of moderate capabilities and unpretentious appear- 
ance being the ordinary type, althongh here and there 
crop up those of full growth and imposing exterior. 
The type has somewhat changed as to the character 
of these aids to church song. Our old organ as an 














artistic mechanism dates no further back than the 
days of Father Schmidt—the times of the great vio- 
lin makers and the rise of concerto violin players— 
when the loud organ was made full of fire and foree, 
and the soft organ was the very perfection of relief 
= contrast—a piano exquisitely distinct, sharp and 
Clear, 


Father Schmidt’s pipes cannot be commend- 





ed for the beauty or symmetry of their shape ; he 
thought fine tone of more value than exquisite work- 
manship, and resigned the pleasure of the eye to the 
industry and genius of the carvers. Schmidt’s art 
work is to be found in his flying angels and oak-foli- 
ages, spread with generous profusion over the front- 
ages and sides of his organ cases. There was no 
advance in organ coustruction until the days of Snetz- 
ler — the well-known builder of the Halifax, and 
many other fine organs during the last century. 
This great builder conceived fine tone to depend 
much upon beauty of shape, and under his direction 
the interior of the organ displayed a well laid out 
plan, and much care and labor bestowed on the out- 
ward appearance of the pipes. Upon these two types 
English bdilders continued their work, no builder 
exceeding Father Schmidt in force and weight of 
tone, none rivalling Snetzler in clearness and delica- 
cy. Both are now however voted to be medimval— 
the modern term for describing the organ of 1680 up 
to 1850. Mediaeval work, as it is called, required 
but few stops to make a strong and harmonious cho- 
rus organ; modern work demands double and treble 
the number of pipes, and gets noise and not infre- 
quently astounding discord as the result. Mediaeval 
work could extract the most lovely tones from small 
metal open pipes, and a singularly light brilliant tone 
from the half stopped, or chimney metal diapasons. 
Modern art contents itself with making honorable 
mention of mediwval doings in this respect, and re- 
signs all pretensions to rivalry. The modern Angh- 
can fabricator of organs is an imitator of the great 
French builder, Cavaillé Coll, following, however, 
at a very long distance. We have lost our old no 
ble diapasons of Schmidt’s breadth and Snetzler’s 
round and grateful characters. The old English 
choir organ of its famous five registers is extinct ; 
and we are now supplied with pipes loud and soft, as 
the case may be, but without volume, and destitute 
of all true character. The pipes made on the prin- 
ciple of the ordinary whistle, no doubt whistle, and 
that is all that can be said of them. The wood 
closed pipes—the lovely stopped diapasons as they 
are termed—leave more to the imagination than they 
suggest to the ear; and the harmonic compound reg- 
isters, the sequialtras, mixtures, and so forth, are 
hard, close, and copper-toned, utterly innocent of the 
silver ring of the medieval chorus. The modern 
trumpet, horn, and oboe stops are unquestionably in- 
finitely better than the ancient work, and Parisian 
handling in these departments has come up to a high 
degree of perfection. Many of the French reed stops 
are wonderfully fine. 

In every organ, whether large or small, each stop 
or register of pipes must sing its very best, for gen- 
eral beauty of tone can only result from individual 
beauty. Great vocalists makeshe finest chorus sing- 
ers; and the combination of pure tones—soft, cheer- 
ful, brilliant, inspiring, forcible and fiery—makes the 
grand organ. There are two things which have led 
to the deterioration of the modern English organ— 
the low price, and the freaks of the architect who 
ordinarily knows nothing about an organ. The first 
great essential in the creation of an organ is room 
for it; all the fine organs in Europe attest the stern 
truth of this necessity. The pipes must not eat ap 
each other; must not feed upon their mutual tone. 
The modern architect neither gives frontage, depth, 
nor height. The medimval organ was commonly 
from 10 to 16 feet in frontage, 7 to 12 in depth and 
some three or four feet from the church wa’l, and 
from 18 to 36 feet high. The modern organ is often 
not more than 8 feet front, 6 feet in depth, and from 
11 to 15 feet in height. Where Snetzler would plant 
twenty pipes our modern fabricator will staff in 
double the number, and, as a matter of course, get 
just a quarter of his tone. Now that electricity can 
be applied to organs, that the key-board may be at 
any distance from the sound-boards, that one part of 
an organ may be in a chamber underground, another 
in the roof or next adjoining, and a third in the 
choir, and a fourth in the nave—that every possible 
kind of accompaniment is within the grasp of the 
player, if the organ builder has the brains, the place, 
the means, and the money—there is really no excuse 
for the present melancholy state of things. All that 
is touching and exquisite, graceful and elegant, no- 
ble and magnificeut, is at the command of the organ- 
ist, if the public will but pay, and the organ builder 
dwell over his work like an artist. There are violins 
to be had for half a sovereign, and there are those 
which are not to be had under a hundred and two 
hundred pounds—the difference arising from work 
and material. So it is with the organ. The real 
laborer must be paid; and properly paid, for his la- 
bor. Fine tone in the instrument is the expression 
of the patience and passion of the tone maker. It 
makes the great performer of sensibility and taste, 
and renders the audience universally sympathetic. 
It bears the character of its creator; it is the un- 





| changing demonstration of his art-life, and invests 
the instrument with a warmth and individuality thea 
time cannot take away. Our modern organs are 
without sentiment and feeling ; there is nothing a//re 
about them. They are without character and with- 
out style. 

All this has a disastrous effect upon the organ 
player. Only the genuine organ performer knows 
the delight and resources, the enlargement of thought, 
the heightening enthusiasm, which the command of 
masses of pure tone always afford. Old Bach was 
ever more of himself when playing on a large Silber- 
mann ; and Handel, when young, often locked him- 
self in St. Paul’s Cathedral to revel for an hour or 
two with Father Schmidt. No one can bestow the 
highest finish of performance upon imperfect mech- 
anism, and tone that betrays absence of finish and 
style. The finest plaver becomes dull and sluggish 
at a bald, meagre, and harsh-toned organ ; and sing- 
ers accustomed daily to sing to the accompaniment 
of a second-rate organ invariably fall into a negli- 
gent mode of producing their tone, and too frequent- 
ly are found to have adopted some of the worst of- 
fences of the organ-tone maker. When there is an 
inferior instrument it would be well for the choir oc- 
easionally to sing an Alla Cappella anthem without 
any accompaniment, and thus seek to avoid the pos- 
sibility of a negligence which must necessarily acen- 
mulate into a hebit if not carefully watched and 
constantly opposed. 

Withont fine ensemble in an organ, there can be 
no proper rendering of the master-pieces of the old 
organists The preludes and fugues of Sebastian 
Bach are absoluteyy hideous on a bad organ. One 
may smile at coarse, vulgar, and extravagant music 
on a miserable organ, but good music on such an 
instrument is tenfold more disagreeable. Fine com- 
position requires its complementary auxiliary in fine 
tone; and the preservation of purity in the ear can 
only be attained by excellent work in the organ 
builder. Many a clever youth has been utterly ru- 
ined by a bad organ. The essential and vital prin- 
ciple of fine performance can never be gained, or 
indeed associated with impure tone and inaccurate 
tune. Much that we have depicted touching the 
modern organ is in some degree the consequence of 
want of due care on the part of the clergy. The 
harshness or sweetness of an organ is too often meas- 
ured by its price, and a muffled heaviness of tone is 
atoned for by economy in outlay. ‘This is sad injus- 
tice to the church, the organist and the congregation. 
There is a degree of perfection to be procured at 
moderate cost, and nothing below this degree ought 
ever to be used in divine service. Bad work in the 
long run is the dearest of all work. 


{From the same, Nov. 5.] 
II. Mopern v. Meprmvat OrcGans. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra- 

Srr,—I must surely echo the feelings of many 
when I express my thanks for your able article on 
organs in your last impression. 

While agreeing in the main with your opinions, 
permit me to supplement your remarks with two 
reasons why modern organs are inferior to medigvals, 
and with two reasons why they are superior to them. 
Modern organs are inferior ;—Ist, on acconnt of ex- 
cessive scale. I take it that the principal cause of 
the sweetness observable in the organs of Schmidt, 
&e., is, that the proportions of pressure and scale 
are accurately balanced. Some of your readers may 
need informing that, as organ building advances, 
there is a growing tendency to increase scale (7. e. 
circumference of pipe.) This principle may be de- 
veloped up to a certain maximum, and, so far so 
good. To obtain a round, full volume of sound ,1 
large seale is, of course, necessary. But it may vs 
increased beyond that maximum; and then it will 
he seen that the wind capabilities of the instrument 
are inadequate to the supply necessary to a pipe of 
very great breadth ; hence the coarse, gurgling noise 
frequently heard in the powerful stops of modern 
organs. My opinion undoubtedly is, that this max- 
imum has been exceeded by modern builders : and 
that, so long as the system continues, it will be vain 
to expect the round sweet tones of old organs. To 
prove my asseition, let any one take a pipe of a cer- 
tain length (say four feet) and blow through the foot 
so as to cause a sound: then let him take gradually 
broader pipes of the same length, and he will find 
that his lungs are increasingly taxed, and that there 
is a breadth which will be beyond his power to in- 
fate. Therefore, Sir, I think it would be well if our 
builders would somewhat diminish the present ex- 
cessive scales. 

2dly. I take the inferiority of modern organs to 
be occasioned by the presence of solo stops in the 
full organ. The proportions of diapason, octave 





and mutation stops are no human whim. They are 
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constructed upon a natural law of harmonies as sug- 
gested by the monochord ; and, when covered by a 
good reed, present a perfectly homogeneous quality 
of tone. This characteristic I believe to be com- 
pletely impaired by the presence of such stops as 
wald flute, harmonic-flute, flageolet, gamba, claribel, 
bell diapason, &c., which create a totally contradic- 
tory tone, and in my opinion, destroy the purity of 
the full organ. Ardently as I admire those last 
named as solo stops, I would suggest that, when 
they must be placed in the great organ, they should 
not be acted upon by the full combination pedal ; 
thus their presence would be excluded from full ef- 
fects, while they would always be available separate- 
ly and singly. But, when means are sufficient to 
provide choir and solo manuals, how important that 
such steps should be placed there, when they might 
stand upon a different pressure of wind from the rest 
of the organ. 

Now as to the reverse case :—why modern organs 
are superior to medisvals—in addition to what you 
justly remark about modern reeds, I must place : 

Ist’ The establishment of the C principle as op- 
posed to the G; and, for the introduction of the 
former into England, allow me to say that we are 
indebted to no man so much as to Dr. Gauntlett, 
who, amid storms of opposition, persevered in the 
advocacy of its claims, and succeeded in convincing 
almost all the profession of its superiority. 

2d. The adoption of the principle of equal tem- 
perament. However beautiful the tone of Schmidt’s 
organs, music in extreme keys cannot be played 
upon them ; e. g., it is perfectly impossible to accom- 
pany Mendelssohn’s Elijah on an old organ. In 
these days, when wolves are extinct in England, I 
would that we had an Edgar to extinguish our acons- 
tical wolf. For efforts in this direction let us be 
grateful to that accomplished musician, Mr. E. J. 
Hopkins, whose labors in this matter have been her- 
culean. 

Your remarks as to want of height in modern or 
gans should be read by every clergyman and builder. 
I know of many instances where, for want of ade- 
quate height, pedal-pipes are actually laid horizon- 
tally on the floor, almost blowing in each other’s 
mouths, and thus hundreds of pounds and months 
of labor are completely thrown, or rather blown 
away. Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Margate, Nov. 2, 1869. W. C. Fivey. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


What is Music? 

The answers to various questions differ as widely 
as the characters of those who offer their solutions. 
It depends altogether upon whom you ask, for upon 
the individual grade depends the quality of the an- 
swer. For instance: the magnitude and grandeur 
of human existence looms upon you, and you ask in 
the wonderment of dawning revelation, “What is a 
human being?” Question the anatomist. He will 
tell you ofa marvellous bony structure, so exquisite- 
ly fashioned, so flexible so light, so perfect in mech- 
anism, so responsive in motion, so obedient in’ re- 
pose, so vigorous yet so pliant, that it forms at once 
the armor protecting from without, and the power 
exerted from within; the shield in which the human 
is enclosed, and the instrumentality at one with the 
actor. Ask the physiologist. He will tell you of a 
wonderful organism, a tissne of muscles, veins, 
viscera inwoven and over-laid upon the osseous struc- 
ture, and supplementing its foundation ; a complica- 
tion of function, a complete system of action and re- 
action, by which the human is sustained, and nour- 
ished and impelled. To the physiologist, man is a 
vital being, throbbing, and pulsating, and breathing, 
and moving under the sense of life, actuated by its 
propelling and resistless force. Ask the materialist. 
He will reply that the human being is a creature en- 
dowed with a mind, therein differing from other 
grades of animal life; the natural life is similar, but 
there is a presiding intelligence that lifts toa higher 
level and calls forth a higher range of faculties ; the 
mind governs the body, but there is nothing higher 
to guide the mind and direct its action. Ask the 
metaphysician, and he will affirm that there is an 
abstract something which has eluded the scientist, 
and bafiled the materialist, and confounded the curi- 
ous investigator of all ages ; which yet, subtle, in- 
tangible, elusive as it is, is the essence of the human, 
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the spark from which all action is ignited, the lift 


centre in which all things are conceived, and from 
which form, structure, function, vitality, results, all 
are evolved. So after all, life is more than anatomy, 
physique, mentality, or the concerted action of these 
effective forces. It is something back of them and 
apart from them, using them or reframing, but in 
either case distinct and apart from the organism 
which it constructs as wellas controls. Perfect form 
depends upon the symmetry of the concealed skele- 
ton, perfect health depends upon the good condition 
of the internal viscera, perfect sanity depends upon 
the balance of the ever active mind; and yet when 
we witness the noble action, the graceful mien, the 
dignity and power, the wisdom and discretion of a 
fine human being, we forget the ribs and the spine, 
the blood and the muscles, aye, and even the brain, 
in recognition of the spirit that animates the true 
identity of the person. 

This preamble is not digressive, for to the swift 
thought I have already carried music through the 
analogy, and it seems almost superfluous to add 
words in explanation. It is true of music, as of the 
life, that 

“Soul is form and doth the body make, 
For of the spirit body form doth take.” 

The truth is, we have too many anatomical musi- 
cians, who are not only confined to the form, but 
have not even filled in the skeleton, which is flesh- 
less, bloodless, cold. To such it is yet, and will be 
for an age to come, twenty-four ribs, twenty-four 
vertebrae, eight bones in the wrist, five in the body of 
the hand, and fourteen in the fingers and thumb ; it is 
all clavicle, scapula, sternum, thorax, and spinal col- 
umn. These prate on science and dote on thorough 
base, and so executants string their old bones togeth- 
er upon a wiry and rapid touch, and give you the 
glittering and polished outlines from which all sub- 
stance has escaped,—empty ribs void of inspiration, 
hollow sockets bereft of vision, and smiling jaws 
that would fain assert the superiority of the remains 
that survive the life. Especially is this true of pian- 
ists—our modern pianists. The keys under their 
professional fingers rattle as glibly and dovetail as 
nicely as the bones of the skeleton, or rather, it is 
the mechanical action of their own fingers and wrist 
upon an instrument adapted to their dexterous ma- 
nipulation ; an action which fails to reach or touch 
even that sentimental organ, the heart, of which the 
physiological musician is so justly proud. To the 
latter music is vital, raddy with the heart’s blood, 
throbbing with passion, quivering with pathos, beam- 
ing with sentiment, surcharged with the natural 
emotions, and expressive of the natural relations and 
changes of this mortal existence ; it shadows forth 
death in all its terrors, love in its intoxication, hu- 
man hopes and fears in their bewilderments, and is 
always over-wrought, intense, exhilarating, sensuous, 
and fanciful in its effects, The Opera is of this 
school, and all warm-blooded, ardent, susceptible and 
easily affected characters are its admirers. Then 
there are the learned musicians, less fervent but more 
thoroughly skilled, who revere the wonderful thought- 
processes, and the rare powers of combination and 
constraction evinced by the master composers. 

And lastly there are—but where do we find them ? 
—the sacred few who catch the interior meaning, 
deep hidden from the careless and shortsighted under 
the skeleton, under the flesh, under the finished ex- 
terior which the mind may note ; these discover the 
soul of the music, which is the music, and which 
alone is responsible for the form that it assumes, for 
the rhythm through which it breathes, for ihe man- 
ner, resolute or tender, victorious or suppliant, dor- 
mant or pleading, exultant or despairing, rebell ous 
or patient, that is a faithful transcript of the spiritual 
state, and never a meretricious effect giving the lie 
to the real experience. Parody genuine emotion by 
any imitative process, and the music becomes a bur- 





lesque and the performer a trickster. I suppose that 
all persons have been astonished at some time in 
their life by the feats and antics of a harlequin, and 
have caught themselves exclaiming : “How surpris- 
ing! I did not imagine he could do that.” Listen 
to the remarks in the concert room and compare 
them with the preceding : “What wonderful execu- 
tion! What velocity! What power! What su- 
perb technique! What thorough mastery of the in- 
strument! What a brilliant touch! What breadth 
and prolongation of tone! Did you ever hear any 
body play so softly? Was that left hand execution 
ever excelled? Truly it is a wonderful perform- 
ance.” Thank Heaven! Thomas and his or- 
chestra quelled this stupid admiration and absorbed 
it in a worship that forgot at once composer, or- 
chestra, director, men, management, everything, 
and dwelt for a space all breathless and intense and 
rapt, in the realm of pure sound, where the spirit 
of music left the form and transcended personality. 

Look at the candidates for musical honors. I 
mean among pianists,—for the violin commands 
homage, and disarms, through its pitiful discordant 
screech, the pseudo artist,—but the piano, with its 
ready made tones and easy manipulation, seems to 
invite the digital gymnast to the attempt, and none 
are so deeply cognizant of music as to frown these 
down and check them effectually. ‘These men ad- 
var.ce to the instrument ; we look at them, and find 
them as they average, small, young, flippant, insig- 
nificant, profound in nothing but a sense of their own 
importance, exquisite in nothing but their toilet, fine 
in no respect save in their mechanical skill, which is 
faultless. Some are endowed with good mental 
powers, and all are gifted with the ma:hzma ical fac- 
ulty ; their exterior is fair, comely, and complacent, 
showing no signs of inward struggle or conflict, rav- 
aged by no grief, torn by uo doubts, troubled by no 
strange and inexplicable vicissitudes of spirit, nor 
yet filled with that sublime calm that succeeds the 
storm ; they wake their plensant way in the world 
by means of their talents, which at once charm the 
people and extract dollars. What is this interesting 
person going to play? If he had a little more spirit 
he might play a capital polka; a little more poetic 
languor and he might glide over a a waltz, although 
the Yankee business spirit might jerk it scmewhat 
brasquely ; or, if he was a little less civilized, with 
something weird and untamed in his nature, he could 
play a Tarantelle of Heller. But, to our amaze- 
ment,—no, not to ours for we are used to it,—we 
glance at the programme and find that this poor lit- 
tle clerk in the storehouse of music is going to inter- 
pret Beethoven, or Mendelssohn, or Chopin; but 
whether Beethoven, or Mendelssohn, or Chopin, (or 
something of his own) the programme alone will en- 
lighten us, for the illustrious works are all ground 
over in the same mill, and come out the same grain 
or chaff—which shall we call it? Look at the per- 
son and do not expect the performance to transcend 
the possibilities so clearly indicated. Do not expect 
an immature boy with a precocious intellect, to ren- 
der Beethoven in his grand and incomprehensible 
moods, or Schumann in his rare and subtle tone-lan- 
guage, which is an intricate and obscure enigma to 
the present, and may be to the next generation of 
hearers. (7?) 

So great as thon art shalt thy works appear, but 
do uot echo the sublime results which great souls 
have achieved by a re-awakening of tones that had 
better be buried than thoughtlessly evoked. Music 
is not purchased by any amount of study or practice, 
by any expenditure, by any travel, by tutelage at 
Leipsic, or obedience to its masters, by neither toil, 
nor persistence, nor willtul endeavor, but only when 
the life has grown and rounded into harmony will it 
meet music as two advancing tides meet each other, 
and clasp in that embrace which is eternal ! 

Maris A. Brown. 
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Musical Correspondence. 


Cuicaco, Noy. 13.—The Parepa-Rosa English 
Opera troupe is just closing what is probably the 
most successful opera season ever given in this city. 
During the season the following works were per- 
formed: Zl Trovatore (2), Fra Diavolo (2), Martha 
(4), Black Domino (2}, Bohemian Girl (8), Sonnam- 
bula (2), Puritan’s Daughter (1), Maritana (2), and 
Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro, three times. Of their 
performance of Maritana, Sonnambula, Puritan’s 
Daughter, and Bohemian Girl, I have before written. 
The Bohemian Girl was afterwards twice given, with 
Mme. Parepa-Rosa and Mr. Castle in the roles orig- 
inally assigned to Miss Hersee and Mr. Nordblom. 
In respect to singing it was perhaps an improvement 
to put Mme. Rosa in Miss Hersee’s place; but as 
far as appearance goes, it pleased me more to see 
Miss Hersee in the role of “Arline.” The other 
substitution, however, was much to the advantage of 
the performance. No tenor is more admired here 
than Mr. Castle, and on the occasion of his benefit 
we had one of the largest houses of the season. 

Martha was a great success. The light and pleas- 
ing music of this opera, the unobjectionable nature 
of the plot, and the perfect familiarity of the singers 
with the music and the recuisite stage business, com- 
bined to make a very pleasing ensemble. Martha is 
also better known here than any other opera, it hav- 
ing been played in Chicago upwards of thirty times. 

But the event of the season was the production of 
Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro, for the first time in 
English, and for the second time in this city. This 
opera was announced as “‘Mozart’s chef d’auvre,” by 
which many understood “the master-work of Mo- 
zart” (the chief of Mozart’s works), and not “a chief 
work by Mozart,” which, your readers know, is the 
real state of the case. This work was written at a 
time when singers were plentiful in Italy, and de- 
mands two soprani, two contralti (if Cherubino be 
played by a contralto), two bassi, a tenor, a basso 
buffo, and one or two other quasi prominent voices. 
In the present case the roles were taken thus: “Su- 
sanna,” Mme. Parepa-Rosa ; “The Countess,” Miss 
Rose Hersee; “Count Almaviva,” Mr. Laurence; 
“ Figaro,” Mr. S. C. Campbell; ‘“ Don Basilio,” 
Mr. Nordblom ; “ Antonio,” Mr. Seguin; ‘“ Cheru- 
bino,” Mrs. E. Seguin ; “Doctor Bartolo,” Mr. Gus- 
tavus Hall; “Marcellina,” Miss Fannie Stockton. 
On this cast there are a few observations to be made. 
It admits of question whether Mme. Parepa would 
not more properly have been the “ Countess,” and 
Miss Hersee “Susannah.” It is thus they do it in 
London, Tietjens taking the role of the “Countess.” 
“Doctor Bartolo” ought to have been a primo basso 
of a voice at least twice as heavy as Mr. Hall’s. 
Miss Fannie Stockton is a good actress, and, I am 
told, a most estimable person, but she has sucha 
habit of singing out of tune as to render it necessary 
to omit the duet she sings with Susannah in the first 
act, and her song, “ The hart and hind together,” in 
the last act. The part of “Cherubino” was excel- 
lently done by Mrs. Seguin, who is good in every- 
thing she undertakes. Mr. Nordblom did well. 
“Figaro” was hardly lively enough, but the music 
was well sung. Besides, allowance should be made 
for the very great demands that this opera makes on 
the singers, requiring so much of their attention as 
to render it a labor of time to become easy in the 
stage business. The other three leading parts were 
done so well, Mme. Parepa, Miss Hersee and Mr. 
Laurence being so entirely competent to their re- 
spective roles, that it is unnecessary to praise them. 
Mr. Laurence, however, is entitled to the general 
commendation of doing all his paris in a thoroughly 


artistic manner. His presence is easy and graceful, 
his voice (a high baritone) of excellent quality and 
great compass, his enunciation distinct and elegant, 
and his acting animated. All these excellencies 














combine to form an artist whose accession to Eng- 
lish opera was a most valuable one, and whose re- 
turn we shall welcome with great pleasure. Miss 
Hersee also had the good fortune to prove herself 
equal to all demands made upon her, and she became 
a great favorite with the public. In the duet “Can- 
zonet to the zephyr,” in the third act, she has to sing 
alternate phrases with Parepa, and this charming 
ensemble piece, in which the smooth-flowing melody 
comes out through the combined exertions of the 
two singers and the orchestra, received the heartiest 
encore of every performance. The other pieces that 
received encores were Cherubino’s song, ‘Thought 
cannot reach thee,” and the long and difficult con- 
certed finale of the second act. 

The orchestra did very well indeed, thanks to Carl 
Rosa. How then was Mozart’s music received by 
our public? Three performances were given. The 
house was entirely full every night. That is, every 
seat was occupied and several hundred people were 
standing. The last night was the fullest. Notwith- 
standing the enormous houses, there was less enthu- 
siasm than on some less pretentious occasions. The 
music is so smooth and melodious, there is so little 
mere noise in the score, the pieces are of such equal 
excellence, while the arias do not terminate with a 
grand flourish of cadenzas, that the public were often 
at loss to know where to applaud. But the crowded 
houses at the end of the season, and the general in- 
terest, spoke more for the appreciation of the public 
than the most violent applause could have done. 
For one, while I find none of the grand and terrible 
in this, such as there is in Don Giovanni, I recognize 
throughout the same wonderful genius for melody, 
harmony, and instrumentation, that characterize that 
work. And I am quite sure that our public will 
welcome future performances of it with even greater 
interest. The troupe has Faust, Norma, and Oberon 
in preparation. I ought also to bear witness to 
Mme. Parepa’s wonderful endurance. I have never 
seen a singer capable of enduring so much hard 
work. 

I find that my allusions to organists in a former 
letter stirred up quite a hornet’s nest. I might have 
said that Mr. Creswold, although faulty enough in 
his performances, is regarded with great favor by the 
public. He shares with Mr. Buck the distinction of 
being our leading concert player. We have a lively 
musical prospect. Yours, 

Der FreyYscnvueEtz. 

New Yorks, Nov. 30.—On Saturday evening we 
had oar first Philharmonic (evening) concert. The 
programme included the following works : Sympho- 
ny, E flat, Mozart ; Pianoforte Concerto, E flat, Liszt 
(Miss Alide Topp); Midsummer Night’s Dream mu- 
sic, Mendelssohn ; with assistance of Mrs Scott-Sid- 
dons and female chorus. 

Of the symphony—the one with the famous min- 
uet—it is unnecessary to say anything, except that 
one never tires of the freshness, spontaneity, and 
fluency of ideas so characteristic of the author, and 
so abundantly manifested in all his works. It was 
well played. 

The Liszt concerto, played by so large and com- 
petent an orchestra, and in a building so well caleu- 
lated for the transmission of sound, impressed us far 
more favorably than it did at the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic. Moreover Miss Topp, upon that former 
occasion, used a piano of very unsatisfactory tone 
and of but little power; whereas on Saturday eve- 
ning she made use of a magnificent Steinway grand, 
whose full, powerful tones greatly aided to give the 
proper effect to the solo passages. The Concerto 
has four movements (an innovation upon the old rule 


which allowed only three), and each of them is 
merged into the other according to the plan adopted 
by Mendelssohn, so that there are really no pauses 
between any two of them, and each glides naturally 
and gracefully into the next. There is much quasi- 
recitative, and the changes of key are very frequent, 





and often intensely confusing to the unaccustomed 
ear. The Allegretto Scherzando is very neat, and, 
although somewhat uneven in rhythm, its very oddi- 
ty is an additional beauty. The Adagio, too, has a 
piquant effect with muted strings, and is much more 
melodious than one could fairly have expected from 
Liszt. 

The feature of the concert was, of course. the 
Mendelssohn music, which is the only sensible descrip- 
tive music I have ever heard in the instrumental line. 
The fairy Overture—breathing a very elfin atmos- 
phere—the dreamy Nocturne, piqnant Scherzo, and 
all the incidental bits, such as the exquisite Fairy 
March which preludes the advent of Oberon, Tita- 
nia, and their train,—all these were performed, under 
the watchful guidance of Bergmann, with that ex- 
cellence of execution and taste which has already 
given to our Society a distinguished name both here 
and elsewhere. Perhaps the most perfect perform- 
ance was that of the Scherzo, in which the flute pas- 
sages, especially, were marvels of smoothness and 
finish. 

The text and prologues were entrusted to Mrs. 
Scott-Siddons, who acquitted herself most admira- 
bly in her difficult task. It is no trifling thing for a 
woman—more particularly one with a comparatively 
weak voice—to so modulate it and its inflections a 
to take, with any degree of success, parts like those 
of Oberon, Titania, Puck, Flute, Bottom, Quince, 
&e. All this did Mrs. Scott, and did it well, too, 
albeit she scarcely filled the auditorium in every part. 
Her “action” and gestures were natural and appro- 
priate, and, altogether, she achieved a decided and 
most gratifying artistic success. 

The audience was a very large one, and it is most 
gratifying to believe that under the skillful pilotage 
of the President and his earnest coadjutors, the So- 
ciety has entered upon its twenty-eighth season— 
with the 122d concert—with the brightest prospects. 
It is also pleasant to perceive that the uufailing pre- 
sentation of the best music, performed in the best 
way, has gradually but surely elevated the standard 
of musical taste among us, and thus accomplished a 
noble work for art and for mankind. 

The second evening concert will occur on Saturday 
evening, Jan. 8, 1870, and the fourth afternoon per- 
formance on Friday afternoon, Dec. 10. The orches- 
tral works to be played will be a Symphony in C, 
by Raff; Berlioz’s King Lear Overture, and the 
“Jubel” by Von Weber. The soloist will be S. B. 
Mills, who will play Chopin’s F minor Concerto. 

' F. 
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Music Boroxd. 


Mr. Cuarres Hatiz’s Concerts at MANcHES- 
tTer.—Mr. Charles Halle inaugurated his twelfth 
series of grand concerts on Thursday, the 28th of 
October, being assisted (in addition to his band) by 
Mme. Norman-Neruda, as solo violinist, and Mme. 
Vanzini, as vocalist. The band this year consists of 
eighty performers, and is much strengthened, the 
string force being decidedly more vigorous and full. 
The programme was as follows :— 





Overture ‘* Egmont.’,.... ceccee eeeeee.... Beethoven. 
Aria ‘* Qui la voce” [Puritani] .......++ee.-ee06- Bellini 
Concerto violin [E mipor]........0+eeeeee-s Mendelseohn. 
Aria, ** Nobil Signor ” [Huguenots]........... Meyerbeer. 
Symphony [Jupiter] in C....cccecersceeceseeeees Mozart. 
Concertstuck, pianoforte, F minor.............66. Weber. 
et @ } from Rosamunde........... Schubert. 
Aria, *‘Vedraicarino” [Don Giovanni]........ . «+» Mozart, 
Solo violin, Adagio in F......eecceeeeeeeeeseeees Spohr. 
Solo pianoforte, Gigue in G minor........ ooeeee. Handel. 
Overture, ‘Crown Diamonds,”........++.seeeeee- Auber, 


The excellence of the band and the advantage of the 
additional string power was very apparent in the 
“Allegro Molto” of the Jupiter Symphony and in 
Beethoven’s dramatic overture. The first subject of 
Schubert’s Ent’ Acte is almost identical with that 
of the popular Pianoforte Impromptu in the same 
key, by the same author. Mme. Norman-Neruda 
has now fairly established her position in Manches- 
ter as a great artiste. Both the pieces she selected 
have been played, and that recently, at these concerts 
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by Joachim, so that comparison was inevitable. Nor 
need Mme. Neruda fear such comparison. Her in- 
terpretation of Mendelssohn’s concerto was perhaps 
not so vigorous as that of the great Hungarian vio- 
linist, but nothing could surpass her rendering of 
Spohr’s plaintive Adagio. She was recalled after 
both performances. Mr. Halle’s performance of the 
Concertstiick was delightful. The presto assai was 
deliciously clear in spite of its extreme rapidity. 
Mme. Vanzini was not quite in place at one of these 
concerts. Her intonation is far from irreproachable, 
and although she apparently prides herself upon her 
bravura singing her execution is often very unfin- 
ished. At the concert on Thursday, November 4th, 
Handel’s Samson, was given, the principal vocalist 
being Miss Edith Wynne, Mme. Sainton Dolby, Mr. 
Cummings, and Mr. Thomas. The concert will 
chiefly be remembered from the fact that Mme. 
Sainton Dolby made her final bow to a Manchester 
audience. The choruses were not uniformly well 
sung, those at the earlier portion being far from 
steady, and there was a deplorable want of uniform- 
ity of pronunciation, the defects being at times quite 
painful. It need hardly be stated how magnificently 
the band played the accompaniments under tue able 
conductorship of Mr. Halle.— Choir. 

CrystaL Patace Concerts.—The concert on 
the 30th ult. opened with a brilliant performance of 
the overture to Figaro. It was so well played that 
the enormous pace at which it was taken almost es- 
caped observation. The ‘‘ pitce de resistance”? was 
Mendelssohn’s ottet in E } for stringed instruments, 
which was performed by all the strings in the orch- 
estra, 63 in number, including the contra-bassi. To 
stern upholders of the sanctity of the works of the 
great masters, this innovation would doubtless savour 
of presumption, Herr Manns, however, as was 
stated in the interesting analysis in the programme 
under the well known signature of “ G,” had almost 
the com poser’s own authority for so doing. “ This 
ottet ” says Mendelssohn, “must be played by all the 
instruments in the style of a symphony”: that is, 
possibly, with a view less to the display of individn- 
al talentin the performers, be it in execution or in 

“reading,” than to the completencss of the quasi- 
orchestral ensemble. However this may be, certain it 
is that the ottet gained in grandeur, and more espee- 
ially reaped no small advantage from the firm foun- 
dation afforded by the contra-bassi, which did not 
play a “ninth part” but only reinforced the celli in 
particular passages. The graceful and sparkling 
scherzo (in G minor,) was plaved firstly with strings 
only, and then with the wind parts added by the 
composer for use in his C minor symphony. This 
work, ron mad played, was applauded most en- 
thusiastic Herr Pauer performed Weber’s 
pianoforte i in E flat No. 2, a work which the 
composer himself calls “much more brilliant and 
noisy (than No. 1.)—a truly extravagant piece of 
storm and stress.” He also played Beethoven’s pop- 
ular Andante in F, and a Tyrolien by Mayer. Miss 
Delmaine, a debutante of no little promise, and a 
pupil of Mr. W. H. Monk, of King’s College, sang 
with much feeling Weber’s “Softly sighs” and a song 
by Wallace. She possesses a clear, delicate voice, 
skill in its management, and good enunciation, but 
uses much more gesticulation of a somewhat “stagey” 
character than is usual in a concert room. The oth- 
er vocalists were Miss Sofia Vinta and Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, the latter of whom contributed a most grace- 
ful song by Costa. The overtuae to Oberon conclu 
ded a deltghtful concert. 

Leipzic.—Speaking of Mme. Joachim, a corres- 
pondent of the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung says : 
“The third Gewandhans Concert again presented us 
with a most welcome visitor fiom your capital, 
namely, Mme. Amalie Joachim. — This fair artist, 
unique in her way, was received with lively applause 
immediately she appeared, and, by her perfect per- 
formance, electrified the audience into uproarous 
manifestations of delight. As her first piece she 
sang a new scena with orchestral accompaniment, by 
Max Bruch, Lie Priesterin dar Isis zu Rom (The 
Pricstess of Isis in Rome) For some time past, 
Bruch has not been very successful with his new com- 
positions ; the Symphony in E flat major; the Vio- 
lin Concerto ; the additional scene of Frithjof ; and 
lastly, the present work, all announce that the com- 
poser has made no satisfactory progress, a fact the 
critics have repeatedly asserted. It appears to me 
that Bruch writes too much, and exercises too little 
criticism on what he does write. The scena sung by 
Mme. Joachim produces a monotonous effect, in 
consequence of the form being too much spun out ; 
it made, therefore, no particularly favorable impres- 
sion, despite the admirable manner in which it was 
rendered.” ‘The other pieces sung by Mme. Joach 
im were “Von Ewiger Liebe,” Brahms ; ; 





datenbruut,” Schumann. The last she was obliged 
to repeat. Misses Bertha and Emmy Hamilton, of 
Edinburgh, met with fair success by their perform- 
ance of an Adagio and Rondo, from Spohr'’s Double 
Concerto in B minor, and Variations for two Vio- 

lins, by Kalliwoda. The overture to Anacreon 
opened the concert, the second part of which consist- 
ed of Schumanr’s C major symphony.—The Euterpe 
Association have moved into their new quarters, the 
old theatre, and commenced proceedings under their 
new conductor, Herr Velkland, who has taken the 
place formerly held by Herr S. Jadassohn. The two 
principal instrumental pieces at the first concert were 
Herr Bargiel’s overture to Prometheus, and Schu- 
mann’s D minor Symphony. The soloists, instru- 
mental and vocal respectively, were Mlle. Mary 
Krebs, and Herr Scarla, both from Dresden.—A 
great feature at the fourth Gowandhans Concert was 
the performance of Beethoven’s Overture, No. 3, to 
Leonore. At the same concert, Herr Albert Dietrich, 
a pupil of Robert Schumann, made his début as a 
composer, with a new Symphony, in D minor, 

which he conducted himself. It was exceedingly 
well received, Herr Dietrich being twice recalled. 

The soloists were Mlle. Fichtner, pianist, from Vien- 
na, and Mlle. Steffan, singer, from Strasburg, but 
the general opinion among the audience was that 
neither young lady could be, as yet, considered up 
to the Gewandhans- Concert mark, and, therefore 
ought not to have been engaged. The programme 
of the fifth Concert comprised the Symphony, in G 
minor, by Mozart, and Mendelssohn’s music to 
Athalie-—M. Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon much re- 
sembles an out-and-out failure. A local paper re- 
ferring to it, remarks: “In the first act, the public 
were indifferent ; in the second, uncomfortable ; and 
in the third perfectly bored to death. We trust this 
opera will soon sink into eternal sleep in the library 
of the theatre ! 





Bioight’s Journal of Music, 


4, 1869. 


The cendione ‘Goud 


The second concert, of the 17th ult., instead of 
Thursday the 18th, which day President Grant, not 
going by the Harvard Musical almanac, had suddenly 
seized upon for the National Thanksgiving, suffered 
more or less in consequence. Partly by the absence 
of ten or a dozen of the orchestra, on their way to 
enliven country gatherings with music; partly by 
the generally unsettled tone of things in anticipation 
of the old autumn family festival ; as well as by 
the stormy weather. Yet the attendance was very 
large and the concert generally made the impression 
of a remarkably good one. Indeed great improvement 
was acknowledged in the orchestra, as the result of 
careful drill and a renewed ambitior, on the part of 
This was the programme : 
eeeceee Gade. 
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leader and of men. 


Overture: “Reminiseences of Ossian”.....+ 
Aria, from ‘The Magle Flute’: ‘Ah! lo so.”...Mozart. 
Violin Concerto, in D, op. 61 [first movement], 
Beethoven. 
Overture to “Manfred” [first time),....0ceee+ Schumann. 
Violin Sonata: ‘La Trille du Diable,’’.........- Tartini. 
Soprano Arias, fiom Italian Operas aiesienteedl by Robert 
Franz),. . Handel. 


a. Sammi Dei.’ "from, eR: idamisto. 1" 
b. “Tl vostro Maggio,’’ from “Rinaldo. 
[First time in this country. ] 
Symphony, No. 4 [Italian], in A major..... Mendelssohn. 
The “Ossian” Overture, full of dreamy northern 


eld, and seashore wildness, heroic shadows looming 


” 


through the mist—musiec in just the tone of Ossian— 
had grown somewhat familiar in two past seasons 
of these concerts. It was on the whole well pre- 
sented, bating some uncertainty of brass. 

The novelty was the Overture from Schumann’s 
music (instrumental and vocal) to Byron’s “ Man- 
fred,”’-—all of which we hope to hear here some day 
with a recital of the poem, as it is done in Germany. 
It is a work which requires several hearings, and 
perhaps some study, to be enjoyed at its full worth ; 
but it is certain to repay study. It is an overture 
not unworth y to be coupled with ‘“ Genoveva,” one 
of Schumann’s truest inspirations, thoroughly indi- 
vidual, full of delicate, nervous fire and beauty, in- 
tense and concentrated in the expression of its 


and “So! | thought, and not the less musical and fascinating 





because of its dark and gloomy mood, and the rest 
less agitato that renews itself continually after it has 
stormed itself out, subsiding for a while to pianissi- 
mo. It is full of syncopation in its rhythm, and of 
surprises in modulation. On the whole we doubt 
whether the great discontent of human life, in a pas- 
sionate nature, could have been more powerfully ex- 
pressed in music by any other short of Beethoven. 
Of course it does not come up to the Coriolan over- 
ture, but it will bear hearing afier that. It is ex- 
tremely difficult both for strings and wind, and the 
clear certainty and spirit with which it went told of 
earnest rehearsal. 

The buoyant symphony of Mendelssohn, full of 
Italian sky and atmosphere,—hitherto passed over in 
these concerts on account of its familiarity,—came 
in refreshing contrast after Ossian and Manfred, clos- 
ing as it were a rather troubled day with a rich flood 
of sunshine. It can hardly have been presented in 
such vivid and appreciable completeness before in 
Boston. The violins ran through that elastic stacca- 
to in the first movement with admirable precision, 
buoyancy and lightness; and the religious twilight 
of the Andante, with the measured tread of basses 
as through the shadowy aisles of some old church, 
was all beautifully expressed. 

Miss Anna S. Wuirren, still not wholly free 
from the cold which had deprived us of her singing 
in the first concert plainly labored somewhat n that 
heavenly strain of Mozart, Pamina’s short but per- 
fect aria, which often soars so high in the ardor of its 
feeling ; but the fine conception, the sincere, deep 
feeling of the music, the unfailing taste and sympa- 
thetic voice of the singer, so anxious to avoid a sec- 
ond disappointment of such an audience,---being at 
the same time one who cannot slight an artistic task, 
but must sing, if at all, with her whole soul and 
strength,---were equally manifest and had hearty rec- 
ognition, albeit more reservedly than we couid wish 
in outward demonstration. (Concerts,which are two 
thirds applause and encore, with more of froth than 
of the clear liquid music, are our abhorrence ; silent 
listening is vastly better ; and sympathetic silence is 
one of the measures of the sincere goodness of a con- 
cert ; many people find it hard to lift their hands 
ae the spell of music is on them ; but there is 
such a thing as indulging this reserve too much; 
thanks and encouragement are due to artists when 
they bring Art home to us). The want of more re- 
cent rehearsal with orchestra was also felt. In the 
arias from Handel’s Italian operas, revived by Franz, 
with his admirable piano accompaniment, so true to 
Handel’s score and all deduced from that, with only 
such freedom as one might use who had thoroughly 
‘lived himself into” that, and so finely played by 
Mr. Leonnarp (who also supplied the harp chords 
in the Ossian Overture), Miss Whitten was more at 
ease and very happy. The first, “Sommi Dei,” is a 
noble plece of broad dramatic song, queenly and 
commanding in its tone. The second is a sort of 
Spring-like Barcarolle, romantic, fresh, as if written 
in these days of Franz himself, with a curious little 
lingering after-beat at the end of each period, and 
alternating from major to minor with a delicate 
Handel was a youth and 
The singer entered 


fine restlessness of mood. 
lover surely when he wrote that. 
into the spirit of both songs and made a rare impres- 
sicn with them 

If there was no Beethoven Symphony, there was 
the great Violin Concerto, with which one might 
well be content. Only we wish it were possible ever 
to persuade an artist to let us hear the whole work ; 
like Mme. Urso last year, like nearly all of them 
everywhere, except Joachim, Mr. Listemann vouch- 


safed us only the first movement. To be sure, that 
is half an hour long, with the elaborate Cadenza by 
Vieuxtemps, and none but the most assured master 

and the bravest would willing!y risk himself beyond 
that; but of so noble a cre: ition one would like to 
have the whole for once. Mr. L's rendering wae 
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very true and fine and full of fire ; he held his audi- 
ence completely, he and the composition, with the 
orchestra. Still more at home he seemed in the 
quaint and graceful cantabile, alternating with the 
frolic fancies, of old Tartini’s “Devil’s Sonata,” of 
which we need not cite the legend. It is well worth 
while to renew acquaintance now and then with so 
genial a work. It falls within an easier range of 
tones than the Beethoven Concerto, which soars at 
the outset into the upper heights, and keeps itself 
there for the most part. The interpreter got very 
warm applause. 


This week’s concert came too late to pass under 
review until our next issue ; but we fulfil our pre- 
rie, as well as we can, of giving our readers the rce 
mainder of the whole scheme of programmes—prem- 
ising that accidents so often unavoidable, especially 
where singing is involved, may modify one or more 
of them before they come to performance. The 
pieces marked with a * are given for the first time in 
these Concerts ; those with **, for the first time in 
Boston. 

Third Concert, Dec. 2 


**Overture to “La Vestale”’....06....00-- see Spontini. 
**Concert Aria, (Bass): ‘‘Mentre ti lascio’ ....... Mozart. 
Mr. M. W. Whitney. 

**Overture, Scherzo and Finske, op. 52.......Schumann. 


Symphony, in B flat, No. 8. bd todneenceencodwnees Haydn. 
** a)Romance, “‘A rider through the valley rode,”’ &c, 
DR snateess vanentnasebe uentded Rob. Franz. 





(Tein: 
* &)Ballad, ‘The two Grenadiers.” Schumann. 
Mr. Whitney. 


Overture to {‘Leonore,”’ No. 8....++++++++++++Beethoven. 
Fourth Concert, Dec. 16. 

Overture to ‘‘Prometheus”’.... +++..Beethoven * 

Symphony, No. 4, in B flat.... . Beethoven. 





Overture in C, op 115, (repeated by request),. Beethoven. 


Fifth PianofConcerto, in E flat..,..........5- Beethoven. 
Ernst Perabo. 
Overture to ““Egmont’’...... <tr 


*Born Dec. ti, 1i7 
Fifih Concert, Dew. 30. 
“Overture to ‘‘“Jessonda”’......ee..00 eens coves se  SPONF, 
**Fantasia, for Piano with Orchestra, on Beethoven's 
“Ruins of Athens” CS eccceccccs Li 
Misa ‘Alide. Topp. 
*Symphony, No. 5, in D.......... 


iszt. 


eccccecceceees Haydn. 
Overture to “Medien”. ...0..cscccccccccese . «Cherubini, 
Weber’s Polonaise in E, peste for Piano and Orches- 
Ps eens bt 0GdbN OSs beeerdenserenes - Liszt. 
ousten to “Ruy Blas”. «.« apees "Mendelssohn. 


Sixth Concert, Jan. 20, 1870. 
*Suite, in D, for Orchestra. .......ceeeee. eee oeeeesBach, 
1 Overture, 2 Aria. 8 Gavotte. 
**Magnificat, in B flat, for mixed voices, with orch 
accomp by Robert Franz..........++++ -- Durante. 
Piano Concerto, in D minor...... + seeeeeeMendelssohn. 
J.C. D Parker. 





8ymphony, No. 1, in B flat.... .+.Schumann. 
*°Chorus, “Gypacy Tif”. .....6ss000e e+eeeeSchumann, 
Overture to *‘Euryanthe”...........+. secceesees Weber. 


Seventh Concert, Feb 8. 
Overture to ‘The Water Carrier’”’..... +++... Cherubini. 
Choruses for Male Voices (Orpheus and other German 
Clube): 
*a] “O Isis and Osiris,’ from ‘‘The Magic Flute.” 
Mozart 
*b] Hunters’ Chorus [with horns, &c.] from ‘The 
Pilgrimage of the Rose”. .....++...eSchumann. 
Piano Concerto, No. 3, in © IL. cava enaas Beethoven. 
Miss Alice Dutton. 


Double Chorus from “Antigon " +eeeeeeMendelssohn, 
TNE OP ioc cctacdeee cscs 4nedenvers wen Schubert. 

Fi sghth a nt Feb. 
Overture, ‘The Fair Melusina’’....... 
Symphony in G minor... 


coeee "Mendelssohn. 
. Mozart. 


**Piano Concerto, in D. . eanee 


oeeeeeMozart. 
Mr. Hermann Daum. 
*Unfinished Symphony, B minor........ ++++--Schubert. 
*Serenade, by all the strings. (from a Quartet). ..Haydn. 
Overture, “The Wood Nymph”’.............000 Bennett. 
Ninth Concert, March 3 
Overture to “‘Genoveva’’. «.+..-Schumann. 
*Recit. and Aria, ‘The Hera! a comes, * from a Cantata. 
Bach. 
Mrs. C. A. Barry. 
Piano Concerto, in A minor. ..........000e . Schumann. 
Mr. Hugo Leonhard. 

Songs, [Mra. Barry].........0.--000 peeved raensce — 
EE CII oc ioiccccctics seve cues «+++Beethoven. 
Tenth Concert, March 17. 

Overture to “Iphigenia”. ....... ...00 woocere ce GIUO 

*Tenor Aria from the same. ...........eeeeeeeees ” 

Mr. Aug enemas 

Symphony, No: B, fw Os...6.002 0. ccvceceveess Schumann. 

**Overture to ‘‘Alfonso and Estrella........ . Schubert. 

**Chorus for Female Voices, from “Blanche de Provence” 
Cherubini. 

*Fantasia, in C, fir Piano, [E. Perabo,] Orch. and Cho. 
Beethoven. 
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Chamber Concerts. 

LisTEMANN 8 Quartet Concerts.—The first of 
the four was given at Chickering Hall, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, Nov. 24. It was a stormy day, and 
the audience discouragingly small. Surely the ex- 
cellent character of these concerts. last year should 
have insured a large attendance in any sort of weath- 
er. Those who were present had the best of it, en- 
joying a rare treat. The Quartet cousists this year 
of BERNHARD LisTEMANY, first violin, Fritz Liste- 
MANN, second, Henry Heinp1, viola, and ALEx- 
ANDER HeErnpt, ‘cello—the last named succeeding 
Mr. Suck of last year. The programme was this : 

Quartet in F major. Op. 59. No. 1...........Beethoven. 

Concert Aria ‘Per questa bella mano.” ..........Mozart. 

“The Two Grenadiers”’........ oececesccees.. ochumann, 

Quartet in D minor. Op. 77. (First he in America. 

Joachim Raff. [Bora 1822, 
a) Maessig schnell. b) Sehr lustig. c) Maessig langsam, 
getragen. c) Rasch. 

It was interesting to hear the first of the Rasou- 
mowski Quartets so soon again, and at the hands of 
new interpreters, with the impression of it still fresh 
in one’s mind after the recent ‘‘ Farewell” of the 
Quintette Club. The wonderful work never seemed 
so clear, so thoroughly appreciable to us, as it did 
this time. Perhaps the rainy seclusion and faithful 
handful of listeners made one more impressible than 
usual; but we feel that in this respect, of clearness, 
the Listemann Quartet has the advantage. We won- 
dered, however, at the very moderate tempo at which 
the first movement was taken. The parts were well 
balanced, clearly individual, yet well blended ; the 
middle parts quite telling. Mr. Heindl’s ’cello has 
not the sweet, sympathetic tones of Wulf Fries, 
sounds a little dry perhaps, but bids fair to be very 
serviceable in tasks of this select sort. Mr. Liste- 
mann’s leading, is, we need not say, fine, full of 
verve, informing the whole with uumistakable in- 
tention. 

The Quartet by Raff was very interesting, though 
in parts strange and lacking clear intention, at least 
on a first hearing ; particularly so in the first move- 
ment (moderato). The Scherzo (“very merry”) was 
certainly vivacious and showed lively fancy. The 
slow movement impressed by its full, large harmo- 
ny and its sustained grandeur,—very impassioned 
withal ; and indeed there is much dramatic fervor 
throughout the work. —Mr. M. W. Wuirtney, who 
is now really a grand Basso, does a good service in 
introducing the Concert Arias of Mozart (for a bass 
voice) into our concert halls. This one he sang su- 
perbly ; and we shall probably have to say as much 
of another when we speak of this week’s Symphony 
Concert. No wonder ‘The Two Grenadiers” were 
requested, after the effect which Mr. W. made with it 
in the same place a few weeks ago.—The second 
Quartet Concert will be next Wednesday, when Hay- 
dn’s “ Emperor” Quartet, and Beethoven’s great 
B-flat Trio will be played, Mr. Peraso taking part 
in the latter. Then we hope to see a full hall. 





Ernst Perapo’s third Matinée, Nov. 26,—filling 
Chickering Hall as usual,—offered these temptations : 


Overture to ‘‘Coriolan,”’ op. 62[C minor ]....Beethoven. 
[Arranged by Adolph Henselt.] 


Ballade. a] ‘Melek am Quell, dd .Carl Toewe, 





[No. 6. from ‘Bilder des Oriente, ” op. ‘10, Series 1.] 
b) ‘*Wach auf,” op. 9, N 
Partita VI. [E minor.].. * Rach. 
Recititive and Aria, from Canta’ fo 
¢ Freut Euch, erliste Set aar.” 
(No. 9, T. Series arranged by Robert Franz.] 
Sonata, op.110. [A flat major.]........ +++. Beethoven. 


Another of the /ast Sonatas of Beethoven! which 
Mr, Perabo, to the gratification of a great curiosity 
in many, and much more than curiosity in more 
than a few, is letting us hear in regular succession. 
This one in A flat, next to the very last, is one of 
peculiar beauty, depth of feeling, and imaginative 
charm. It is almost like a drama in its tender, seri- 
ous cantabile and its recitative-like passages. In the 
Adagio you feel taken into the inner life of a great 
soul—a sorely tried, long suffering, triumphant, lov- 
ing, sweet believer in the absolute, eternal Good. 
The final Fugue, relapsing now and then into the 
adagio cantabile, and then rekindling and soaring-like 
undying flame, charms and draws you irresistibly..-- 
It was perhaps trusting a half initiated audience too 
far, to give two such Jong selections from the old 
Bach in one concert. The Partita, too, in its seven 





movements, has some that ean hardly hold the at- 
tention awake, even when played so clearly and cle- 
gantly as they were. But the opening Toccata and | 
the Sarabande are nobly impressive, and the Aria | 


and Gavotte were rewarding ; but the Courante, in 
this as in nearly all Bach’s Suites, is dry and leng- 
thy. Mrs. Barry would perhaps have carried more 
of her hearers with her in the Bach Aria, had not 
the Partita preceded it. As it was, she sang it beau- 
tifully, both the noble Recitative “The Herald 
comes,” and the quaint melody after, so that, with 
Franz’s piano accompaniment, it made a deep im- 
pression upon many. Could she have put a little 
more outward sign of life into it, and have looked 
less upon the notes, it would have helped the im- 
pression not a little. The Loewe Ballads made a 
charming feature in the concert. 

Next Friday Mr. Perabo gives his last Matinée, 
when he will play Beethoven’s /ast Sonata, op. 111, 
in C minor; also a Beethoven Sonata, for piano and 
cello (Hg1npL), a Suite in D minor by Handel, and 
the “Prometheus” Overture of Beethoven. 


Tue Soutn Boston Cuorat Union (numbering 
278 members) has organized for the ensuing season 
with the following cheice of officers: Mr. J. R. 
Winch, President, Mr. C. J. Littlefield, Vice Presi- 
dent, Mr. N. C. Connell, Secretary, and Mr. Eugene 
Thayer, Conductor. They will study the Messiah, 
Mendelssohn’s 95th Psalm, with some other works 
of a lighter character. 





PersonaL. The friends of Miss Anna S. Wartten,—and 
among them are all our music-lovers,—are grieved to hear of 
her very serious illness. 

Mr. B. J. Lane, having recovered from his long illness, 
sailed this weck for Europe, with his family and several of his 
pupils, intending to pass a year or so principally in Dresden. 

The death of Mme. Grist, whose name was so long identi- 
fic d with ‘‘Norma,” is announced. 

The testimonial Concert to Mr. M. Ketter comes off this 
evening, and is looked forward to with quite general interest. 
Besides his “‘Ameriean Hymn,” a number of his song compo- 
sitions will be given. 

The Complimentary Concert to Mr. M. W. Wartney,— 
thwarted by untoward circumstances last Spring,—is now 
revived under better auspices, and will be given next Satur- 
day evening. The music of Rossini’s ‘Moses in Egypt,” not 
announced as an “‘Oratorio’’, will be sung by members of the 
Handel and Haydn Society, with co-operation of many of our 
best artists. 

Miss Atrpe Topp, the brilliant young pianist, being about 
to go to California. and then home to Europe, will, besides 
playing in the Harvard Concert of Dec. 30, have a ‘‘Furewell”’ 
in the Music I[fall, on Saturday evening, Jan. 1. Perazo 
and other artists will assist. 


Mr. Ritter’s Second Lecture. 


In his second lecture, delivered last Tuesday eve- 
ning, on the history of music (embracing the great 
epoch of Catholic church music and the madrigal, 
from the latter part of the fourteenth century to the 
death of Palestrina in 1594) Mr. Ritter traced the 
gradual progress of musical art among the Nether- 
landers, Italians, English and Germ ns. In_ speak- 
ing of the great school of the Netherlanders (Dutch, 
Flemish or Gallo Belgique school), he related the 
inventions and improvements in musical forms, 
which were the work of those great composers, whose 
very names are scarcely known to our amateurs, and 
indeed to many of our musicians. Dufay, Okeghem, 
Willaerth, Josquin des Prés, especially, present an 
instructive subject of study. The little that is 
known of him is blended with so many foolish anec- 
dotes and false statements, that it was satisfactory to 
hear something trustworthy in regard to this great 
man. For, as Mr. Ritter said, ‘“‘a singular fate 
seems to have persecuted our greatest masters ; 
their real existence, their real characters have been 
obscured by a store of absurd, untrue, and worthless 
anecdotes and criticisms, the work of dry theorists 
and superficial judges, who were never able to under- 
stand or appreciate genius when it did not accord 
with their figures. So it was with Josquin des Prés, 
the first really great genius who marked an epoch in 
musical art. So it was with Mozart, the last great 
universal musical genius. Even Schubert and Beet- 
hoven did not wholly eseape a similar fate. After 
relating the circumstances that led to the invention 
of printiug notes. Mr. Ritter gave a suecinet sketch 
of the progress of music in France, Spain and Eng- 
land. The noble life and maxims of the great 
Morales presented a glorious example to our own 
musical youth—wonld they, or could they but follow 
it. Therise and flourishing period of the English 
madrigal was thoroughly discussed, and the best 
English composers in this form were mentioned, as 
well as many cultivators of the madrigal in the vari- 
ous Italian cities ; a fine parallel was drawn between 
these schools. The life of the great Palestrina then 
followed ; his various bioyraphies, his works, and 
the well-known event, which gave to Palestrina the 
title of “ Saviour of church music,” were canvassed ; 
“Though I could never understand, while studying 
and deeply feeling the beauties of the works of Pal- 
estrina’s contemporaries and predecessors, that 
; church music then needed a saviour,” said Mr. Rit- 
ter; “yet it may have been then, as in our own day, 
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that singers and organists ignored the noble works 
of truly great and inspired masters, and substituted 
in their stead, the vulgar, frivolous, insipid produc- 
tions of mercenary art.” Mr. Ritter considers that 
in Palestrina’s beautiful works ‘“ Catholic church 
music found its greatest and purest revelation ; they 
mark the culminating point, and at the same time, 
I may say, the close, of a great and —— epoch 
in musical art.” In giving an account of the life 
and labors of Orlando di Lasso or Orlandus Lassus, 
Mr. Ritter explained the reasons that, in his judge- 
ment, have blinded Dr. Burney, and other meritori- 
ous historians, in regard to the value of Lasso’s 
works, and deterred students from that study of his 
compositions (in common with those of all other 
great musically gifted minds) which is indispensable 
to progress in our own time. The lecture closed 
with a review of those masters and works (up to 
about A. D. 1600) “ which gave to the Italian 
school that prestige which it retained in Europe un- 
til the beginning of our century.” 

Mr. Ritter delivered his lecture on the opera (the 
next of the course here), on last Wednesday evening 
in Poughkeepsie, before an audience of several hun- 
dred persons.—N. Y. Weekly Review. 





Tue Beetnoven CENTENNIAL IN NEw YorRK.— 
The Evening Post of the 24th ult. reports as follows : 

A meeting was held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel on 
Saturday night, to make arrangements for the Beet- 
hoven Centennial, which occurs next year. The 
following permanent officers were appointed : 

Messrs. William C Bryant, President; Dr. R. 
Ogden Doremus, Henry G. Stebbins, C. F. Loosey, 
John R. Brady, Signor di Lucca, Clarence A. Sew- 
ard, Rev. Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, Vice Presi- 
dents ; Henry Clews, Treasurer, and Colonel Frank 
FE. Howe, Secretary. 

The following Board of Managers was appointed, 
with power to increase their number to one hundred 
members. 

Messrs. A. T. Stewart, S. B. Chittenden, Moses 
H. Grinnell, Isaac H. Bailey, Charles C. Dodge, 
John A. Griswold, Richard L. Larremore, Horace 
B. Fry, D. Lydig Suydam, Charles E. Gregory, 
Moses Taylor, Townsend Cox, Andrew H. Green, 
Charles E. Milnor, C, Frank Chickering, R. A. Witt- 
haus, Frederick Kapp, Albert Weber, William Stein- 
way, John Stephenson, James Geddes Day, T. B. 
Musgrave, Fordyce Barker, Henry C. Watson, C. 
T. Christensen, Edward M. Archibald, Blenar de 
Montmorand, Dr. Hermann Roesing, George Jones, 
Horace Greeley, James G. Bennett, Charles A. 
Dana, Manton Marble, David M. Stone, Erastus 
Brooks, Oswald Ottendorfer, George W. Curtis, H. 
J. Hastings. 

In accordance with the report of the Committee it 
was resolved that the festival should consist of a suc- 
cession of musical observances for a number of days, 
and that application be made to the Central Park 
Commissioners, asking them to appropriate a site 
for a building for the festival, and to take charge 
and management for the construction of the same. 
Tt having been further resolved that the Board of 
Managers be empowered to fill any vacancy of the 
permanent officers, and to take any further measures 
deemed necessary, the meeting adjourned. 


Pairapetpata.—Mr. Carl Wolfsohn gave his 
first matinee, in the Foger ot the Academy of Music, 
on the 19thult. The Bulletin says — 

The programme was filled, chiefly, with selections 
from Beethoven—for this was the “Beethoven Mati- 
née ;” but an Adagio from Mozart, played with ex- 
quisite taste and feeling by Mr. Rudolph Hennig 
upon the violoncello, and an air from Stradella, sung 
by Sig. E. Barili, were added, and formed a very 
pleasing variety, The Beethoven selections were 
chosen in the best taste. The concert began with the 
trio in C minor for piano, (Wolfsohn), violin (Kop- 
tn), and violoncello (Hennig). The performance 
was in the highest degree satisfactory. The second 
movement was received perhaps with more enthusi- 
asm than the other three, but this was due rather to 
its peculiarly graceful and beautiful character than 
to any superiority in the performance. Mr. Wolf- 
sohn played two of Beethoven’s sonatas (E fiat 
major, and Appassionata) with delightful sympathy 
and intelligence. To his study of this master Mr. 
Wolfsohn has brought reverent admiration, keen 
intelligence, and indomitable energy, and he has 
succeeded in interpreting Beethoven’s works in a 
manner which mug be as satisfactory to himself as 
itis to his hearers. The remaining piece upon the 
programme was Beethoven’s dehcious Romanza in 
F major, which Mr. Kopta gave upon the violin ina 
manner worthy of a more pretentious artist. The 
entertainment was one of the most pleasing of the 





kind ever given in this city ; and we regret sincerely 
that it was not enjoyed by a larger numher of per- 
sons. The next, the “Schubert matinée,” will be 
given on the 17th of December. 

—The first of a serics of oratorio performances 
will be given by the Handel and Haydn Society, in 
the Academy of Music, on the evening of December 
14th, when Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise will be 
sung. 

Grau’s German Opera Company began an engage- 
ment at the Academy of Music with Der Freyschiiiz. 
It will be fair to judge this performance from a stand- 
point somewhat lower than that from which we 
would regard the more pretentious efforts of more 
eminent artists. Mr. Grau calls his company a 
“Grand German Opera Company,” to be sure, but 
he understands perfectly well that people who glance 
at his list of singers will not expect entertainments 
of the most exalted character, and he has graduated 
his scale of prices accordingly. What he aims at is 
respectable mediocrity. He will give clever perform- 
ances by clever artists, some of whom are excellent. 
He has no great prima donna and no superlatively 
great tenor; but, at the same time, he has no singer 
of any kind that is abominably poor. Madame 
Frederici has a good soprano voice, which is a little 
rough here and there, but which is never unpleasant ; 
and she has a comely face and a most agreeable 
manner, which win for her the kindly sympathy of 
her audiences. She sang the part of “Agatha” very 
nicely last evening, and although her performance 
was not at any time remarkable, occasionally she de- 
served and received applause. Madame Rotter was 
even more satisfactory. She has a sweet voice and 
a great deal of vivacity and spirit. She sang the 
pretty song in the second act gracefully and well. 
Mr. Habelmann acquitted himself handsomely. The 
audience were asked to pardon his deficiencies, be- 
cause of his hoarseness, but if he suffered from such 
a complaint, the effect was not perceptible. His per- 
formance was about the most satisfactory of the eve- 
ning. Mr. Weinlich played and sang the part of 
“Caspar” in an unexceptionable manner. He has a 
very fine voice, and he is a good actor. Perhaps 
severe justice might demand harsher criticism of 
some portion of the performance of these singers, 
but we are inclined to be somewhat liberal, for sev 
eral reasons ; first, great superiority is not claimed 
for them ; second, this was the opening night, and 
the singers were not accustomed to each other, or 
assured of the sympathy of the audience ; third, the 
orchestra was shockingly bad. The orchestration of 
this opera is about the most delightful portion of it, 
but we are sorry to say it was given in a very wretch- 


.ed manner. Mr. Carl Anschutz, the leader, evidently 


entertained such an opinion of it himself, for he in- 
dulged audibly in continual criticisms of a very for- 
cible character. The chorus, also, was very small 
and very poor. We hope Mr. Grau will remedy the 
defects in these two important particulars. Plenty 
of good singers and instrumental musicians can be 
procured in this city. This evening Martha will be 
given with a cast including Frederici, Rotter, and 
Messrs. Himmer and Formes. 


Nov. 23. We quote the Bulletin again : 

Mr. Grau has ventured bravely into newer fields, 
and has presented a series of operas, some of which 
we have not heard for a long while, all of which are 
of the higher class, and are as well worth hearing 
frequently as 7rovatore and Norma. Last week we 
had Der Freyschiitz, Martha, The Magic Flute, Fide- 
lio, Faust ; this week we have La Dame Blanche, 
Stradella, La Juive, Don Giovanni, Robert Le Diable. 
For his enterprise in catering in this manner to the 
public taste Mr, Grau deserves great credit, and if 
as much care had been displayed at first in the or- 
ganization of his orchestra and chorus, as is mani- 
fested now, we believe he would have met with even 
more generous encouragement. 

Last night Boieldieu’s opera, La Dame Blanche, 
was produced to the largest audience of the season. 
It was performed last night very cleverly by the 
German company. Mr. Habelmann carried off most 
of the honors, in the rd/e of ‘(George Brown,” a part 
which requires for its just presentation a noble voice 
and fine histrionie powers. Mr. Habelmann acquit- 
ted himself in the most satisfactory manner, his vo 
ealization being particularly good. His “ Robin 
Adair,” of course, received especial commendation 
from the audience ; but it was not sung in a better 
manner than other melodies incident to the part. 
Mmes. Johannsen and Dziuba also played and sang 
admirably well, and Messrs. Formes, Weinlich and 
Amand were good in their respective parts. The 
orchestra, under Mr. Dietrich’s direction, was im- 
measurably better than it was at any time last week, 
and there was very perceptible improvement in the 
singing of the chorus. To-night Stradella will be 
presented. 





Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC, 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Il mio dolor. (My Sorrow), Romanza. 4. 
Bb to D. Guglielmo. 35 
A beautiful Larghetto movement, full of pathos. 
La Partenza. (The Parting). 4. D minor, to 
f sharp. Schimon. 35 
An agitated and tender expression of sentiments 
indicated by the title. 
Non Partir. (And wilt thou go). 3. F, to g. 
Boott. 35 
My pretty little blonde. 3. A to f. Pratt. 30 
Hornist and Musketeer. Bass or Baritone Song. 


4. Eb toe. Abt. 50 
An artistic and very descriptive composition. 
Par Excellence. 3. Bb, tof. Paul. 50 
Instrumental. 


Fantasie Brillante from Ambroise Thomas’s 
Hamlet. 6. Bb. Ketterer. 75 
A brilliant, masterly affair, requiring considerable 
power of execution. 
Village Green Polka. 3. C. Roe. 40 
Haydn’s celebrated Oxen Waltz. 3. C. 
Knight. 30 
Oh! My! Schottische. 3. Bb. Bussenius. 35 
An elegant and excellent schottische. 
Ein Herz, ein sinn. (One heart one soul). Polka 
Mazurka. 4. C. Strauss. 40 
A choice Polka Mazourka, in Strauss’s captivating 
atyle. 


Re Rayon Schottische. 3. Eb. Whittaker. 30 


Twelve Piano Forte Pieces. Kuhe. ea. 40 
1 Romance Mehul’s Joseph. (On the Trem- 
olando. 
2 ’Twere vain to tell. (Swiss Air). Repeat- 
ed Notes. 
8 Duetto. Elisire d’Amore. (Staccato). 
4 Oft inthe stilly night. (Legato). 
5 Robin Adair. (The Shake). 
6 My lodging is on the cold ground. (Grace 
Notes.) 
7 Blue bells of Scotland. (Scales). 
8 Casta Diva. (The cantabile). 
9 Russian Hymn. (Reversed positions). 
0 Chorus. Il Flauto Magico. (Thirds). 
11 Ah! chela morte. (Arpeggios). 
12 Charlie is my darling. (Octaves). 
All admirably adapted to exemplify their respective 
characteristics. 
Remember me. Nocturne. 4. G. Brinkerman. 30 
The White Rose Polka. 3. F. Turner. 30 


Month of May Waltzes. 2. G. L. M. C. 80 
Books, 


_ 


Borpexes’ Mass 1n F. For Soprano Voices 
Solo and Chorus, with additional Tenor 
and Bass parts (ad. lib. and English words. 
Adapted by T Bissell. 





ABBREVIATIONS.— Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, asC, B flat, &c 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the stafl 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff 





Music sy Mart —Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of timeand 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 


























